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Customers dine at Downtown Fullerton’s “Walk on Wilshire,” located on the corner of Harbor Boulevard and Wilshire Avenue. (Camille Manaloto / Daily Titan) 


California under 
new mandate 


The stay-at-home order 
went into effect 
last night. 


JESSICA BENDA 
KARINA GUTIERREZ 
Editors 


A new stay-at-home order in 
Southern California began on 
Sunday and temporarily closed 
many non-essential business- 
es, including bars, recreation- 
al facilities, personal services 
and hair salons. On Thursday, 
California Gov. Gavin Newsom 


introduced a regional _ stay-at- 
home order based on intensive 
care unit capacity in an attempt to 
pull an “emergency brake” on the 
COVID-19 positivity rate amid the 
holiday season. Newsom urged 
Californians to stop gathering with 
those not within their households, 
keep their activities outside and 
continue wearing their masks. 

The new mandate states that 
regions with an ICU capacity 
below 15% will have to close 
down for three weeks. 
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Local restaurants cope 
during holiday season 


Constant changes in 
guidelines cause stress 
among businesses. 


NATHAN DAVIS 


CAMILLE MANALOTO 
Staff Writers 


As Orange County returns to 
the most restrictive reopening tier, 
restaurants continue to suffer as 
guidelines become stricter with 
seating capacity, indoor dining 
and space required to allow pa- 
trons to social distance. 

As of Sunday night, a new 


stay-at-home order has been 
placed in Southern California, 
temporarily closing many non-es- 
sential businesses, including bars, 
recreational facilities, person- 
al services and hair salons. Only 
restaurants that provide takeout 
and delivery can remain open. 
Prior to the mandate, restau- 
rants had already adopted new 
ways of serving customers 
through delivery or to-go or 
ders, but many have had to close 
due to limited business. While 
chain-restaurants have the safe- 
ty net of companies and sister 


locations to fall back on, small 
businesses face many more chal- 
lenges staying afloat during the 
COVID-19 pandemic. Shawna 
Galvan, a manager at Fullerton 
Brew Co., said that her restau- 
rant had to significantly change 
the way it operates during the 
pandemic. A place that served a 
wide array of food and craft beers 
is now continuously changing its 
guidelines, which is causing her 
and her staff to repeatedly adapt 
to the way they serve customers. 
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Drive-in concerts are 
the new wave for raves 


The in’s and out’s of 
what live shows look like 
in the age of COVID-19. 


JIYO CAYABYAB 
Asst. Editor 


The live entertainment indus- 
try wasn’t spared by the effects 
of the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic as almost all concerts have 
come to a halt this year, but the 
show must go on — now from 


a socially distanced audience. 
While the COVID-19 pan- 
demic showed no signs of slow- 
ing down in the United States 
anytime soon, the entertain- 
ment industry has figured out 
ways to cater to their audienc- 
es while minding the pandem- 
ic. Without missing a beat, rave 
experience creators figured out 
ways to host concerts in an in- 
novative but classic way. They 
looked at the once-popular 
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practice of drive-in movies. 

The leading rave event com- 
pany, Insomniac Events, was 
well known for the extrav- 
agantly themed raves they 
would orchestrate throughout 
the year. When the pandem- 
ic first broke out, Insomniac’s 
Pasquale Rotella hosted virtu- 
al rave streams in place of each 
event that was canceled. 
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A drive-in rave was held at the National Orange Event Center in San Bernardino. Uiyo Cayabyab / Daily Titan) 


SWANA 
students call 
for inclusivity 
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How to push 
the skirts in 
fashion 
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Meal prep 
Keeps me sane 
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Additional ethnicity option could be 
included on CSU application 


Student leaders work 
with SWANA group 
to create resolution. 


DIANA JARRAH 
Staff Writer 


For the first time in the Cal- 
ifornia State University’s his- 
tory, the Southwest Asian and 
North African, also known as 
SWANA, identity may finally 
become an option on Cal State 
Apply, as Associated Students, 
Cal State Fullerton’s student 
government, prepares to draft 
a resolution for the addition 
this spring. 

ASI is currently working 
with SWANA community 
members to write and pro- 
pose the resolution at a Cal 
State Student Association, 
also known as CSSA, meet- 
ing, a recommendation board 
to the CSU chancellor’s office 
and the board of trustees that 
will decide if the change will 
be implemented systemwide, 
ASI President Marcus Reve- 
les said. 

If this resolution is passed, 
the inclusion of the SWANA 
identity on Cal State Apply 
could take another year to ap- 
pear on CSU applications and 
forms. 

SWANA students at Cal 
State Fullerton have spoken 
about the lack of campus rep- 
resentation and _ resources 
for students who identify as 
SWANA — an identity that 
encompasses countries in- 
cluding Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Egypt and other places 
in the region. Seleena Mukbel, 
ASI board of directors vice- 
chair and a leading voice for 


The Lebenon and Jordan flags are displayed at a SWANA demonstration at an Associated Students’ town hall on Feb. 13. (Omar Sanchez / Daily Titan) 


SWANA students at CSUF, 
said that adding this identity 
to CSU applications would al- 
low the university to properly 
track the number of SWANA 
students on campus, and help 
quantify how much funding 
is needed for those students 
statewide. 

“We're just classified un- 
der the white category and it 
has the parentheses ‘or Mid- 
dle-Eastern origin, so hope- 
fully we want to have our own 
just so it can help us in the 
future when we get more re- 
sources, funding and just rec- 
ognition so we’re not invisi- 
ble,’ Mukbel said. 

With the recent creation of 
the SWANA funding council, 
SWANA students have said 
they hope that this addition to 
the CSU’s applications could 
provide the additional data 


needed to get the ball rolling. 

“We've had a lot of prob- 
lems in the past with not being 
able to have help with events, 
not having staff supporting 
us or staff designated for the 
SWANA community because 
of that lack of data,’ Mukbel 
said. 

This latest proposal also 
comes after years of advoca- 
cy from SWANA students on 
campus and an ASI resolution 
passed last spring that prom- 
ised to hold the university ac- 
countable for providing sup- 
port for SWANA students and 
including a SWANA identity 
box to check off on all CSUF 
forms and surveys. 

“Any survey that gets 
sent out from Student Life 
and Leadership or any of- 
fice on campus, there is 
a SWANA option,” said 


Mary Chammas, presi- 
dent of CSUF’s SWANA 
organization. 


Although SWANA students 
have been successful in their 
advocacy on campus so far, 
they are preparing for the pos- 
sible obstacles to come when 
implementing this identity be- 
yond the campus level. 

Reveles said because the 
CSSA contains student lead- 
ers from every CSU campus, 
some members may place fo- 
cus on other marginalized 
communities within their own 
institutions. 

Because the SWANA cate- 
gory does not exist on the U.S. 
Federal Census, many stu- 
dents fear that the CSU may 
not find it necessary to add it 
altogether, Mukbel said. 

Despite these circumstanc- 
es, ASI members said they 


are hopeful that the reso- 
lution will be passed next 
spring, Reveles said. 

“T think that this is a good 
cause, I don’t see why people 
would be opposed to it and I 
think if we convince people 
to see what we see, I think the 
cards are going to play in our 
favor,” Reveles said. 

ASI and the SWANA com- 
munity plan to continue work- 
ing on this resolution and ral- 
ly support within the CSSA 
to get other campuses up to 
speed on how to implement 
these changes to Cal State 
Apply. 

“We don’t want to make 
it feel like it’s just SWANA 
advocating for this,’ Reve- 
les said. “We want to make 
it feel like it’s something that 
all students would support, 
the equity and inclusion of 


Professors discuss grade inflation 


Some instructors noted 
arise in class scores 
amid online learning. 


JARED EPREM 
Staff Writer 


The transition to virtu- 
al instruction has raised 
concerns of grade inflation 
among some Cal State Ful- 
lerton professors while oth- 
ers dismiss its existence. 

In September, economics 
professor Randy Hoffman 
said he saw an 11% increase 
in test scores this year com- 
pared to the average score in 
his past 10 years at CSUF. 

Frank Russell, an assis- 
tant communications profes- 
sor, said he noticed a slight 
increase in the average 
grades of his spring cours- 
es, but attributed it to the 
credit/no credit grading op- 
tion that was offered for all 
courses in the 2020 spring 


semester. He said the trend 
continued through the be- 
ginning of the fall, but said 
he was not completely sure 
of the reason. 

“Early in the semes- 
ter, I was seeing a major- 
ity of students seem to be 
doing better. I really can’t 
say why, though,’ Russell 
said. “I was getting a sense 
that there was at least a siz- 
able proportion of students 
who were benefiting from 
the flexibility of online 
instruction.” 

Some of the newfound 
flexibility is directly tied 
to a lack of work and the 
elimination of commut- 
ing to campus, he said. 98% 
of CSUF students live off 
campus, according to U.S. 
News. 


As this semester  pro- 
gressed, Russell said his 
students’ grade averages 


have returned closer to nor- 
mal because due dates for 


his larger assignments are 
toward the end of the year. 
A large portion of his stu- 
dents are doing better than 
usual, but the few who are 
struggling are bringing the 
averages down to normal 
percentages, he said. 

“T would say there proba- 
bly are a few students who 
are struggling, who are 
afraid to ask questions. And 
if we were having a class in 
person, I have a sense that 
they would feel more com- 
fortable approaching me ina 
more casual way than online 
or office hours on Zoom,” 
Russell said. 

Austin Nation, an assistant 
nursing professor at CSUF’s 
College of Health and Hu- 
man Development, said he 
noticed that more students 
than usual are struggling to 
maintain a passing grade. 

“TI have about the same or 
maybe even a greater num- 
ber of students that I’ve had 


to put on learning contracts, 
which are students that are 
getting below the required 
75% passing rate on their ex- 
ams,” Nation said. “I have 
to monitor them for the du- 
ration of the course to make 
sure that they are maintain- 
ing a cumulative 75%.” 

At the end of the spring 
semester, he said he no- 
ticed that his test scores 
were slightly higher than 
average. Nation said that he 
and other nursing profes- 
sors were more willing to 
give out higher grades due 
to the COVID-19 pandemic, 
but there was no loss in the 
quality of the work turned in 
by his students. 

Only one of Nation’s 
classes is monitored using 
Proctorio, a software that 
is used to ensure the integ- 
rity of virtual exams. For 
other classes, however, he 
asks students to leave their 
cameras on while taking 


their quizzes to emulate 
how he would proctor in the 
classroom. 

In all three courses, there 
has not been an increase in 
grades drastic enough to 
suggest elevated levels of 
academic dishonesty, Nation 
said. 

Due to the nature of Rus- 
sell’s classes, he said he did 
not feel the need to imple- 
ment Proctorio for quiz- 
zes and exams. Scram- 
bling exam questions from 
a selection of word banks 
and short answer questions 
helped him maintain the in- 
tegrity of exams during the 
shift to virtual instruction. 

“Are you going to stop 
cheating as a professor? 
I don’t know if you can, 
but I think that there are 
ways to design how you 
measure students’  per- 
formance so that cheat- 
ing doesn’t help them very 
much,” Russell said. 
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Food: Adapting to changing protocols 


CONTINUED FROM | 1 

“We went from all out- 
doors, to 21 people inside 
plus the outdoor, and now 
we're back completely out- 
doors, so it’s challenging 
for the staff because it’s a 
lot more walking for them 
from the restaurant and it’s 
farther clearing and clean- 
ing for the bus staff,’ Gal- 
van said. 

The restaurant currently 
serves customers outdoors 
on Downtown Fullerton’s 
“Walk On Wilshire,” locat- 
ed on the corner of Wilshire 
Avenue and Harbor Boule- 
vard with their new seating 
area decorated with market 
lights and multiple tables to 
entice customers to try out 
the new socially-distanced 
dining area. 

Galvan added that events 
often held at the restaurant, 
like watching professional 
football while dining, are 
difficult to have as indoor 
seating capacity is limited 
or completely unavailable, 
and because of the chal- 
lenge of keeping customers 
socially distant from each 
other. 

Galvan is constantly try- 
ing to find new ways to 
serve customers and make 
their dining experience 
memorable no matter how 
they are served. She said 
the restaurant is “trying to 
come up with new ideas and 
plans to best suit the staff 
and give the most efficient 
service and best service.” 

Albert Shim, the owner 
of the newly-opened restau- 
rant Eggbred in La Habra, 
said that opening during 
the pandemic has halted his 
ability to present the full 
experience of the restaurant 
to his customers. 


In addition to serving 
breakfast sandwiches made 
from scratch with fresh in- 
gredients, the restaurant 
features egg-themed decor 
and an indoor seating area, 
but customers are not able 
to take in the full ambi- 
ance because outdoor din- 
ing or to-go orders are the 
only options available right 
now. 

“That kind of hurts. I 
don’t think that we’re pre- 
senting our concept at full 
potential because we would 
like to lay it out on serving 
trays, so people can take 
photos and things like that, 
but we’re kind of pack- 
ing everything to-go right 
now,” Shim said. 

Shim said that during the 
first days the restaurant was 


open, business was very 
high and to-go orders were 
non-stop, but business has 
noticeably slowed down as 
time has passed. Under nor- 
mal circumstances, Shim 
said he hopes to serve the 
community with good food 
when they need it most. 

“We want to really serve 
that purpose in the commu- 
nity, like help people start 
their day off right. Some- 
times at night, whether 
they’re maybe drinking a 
little too much at the end 
of the night or what not, 
but like we really want to 
be that rejuvenating restau- 
rant,’ Shim said. 


Jenna Pitpit, a senior 


business marketing major 
at Cal State Fullerton, said 
that as a consumer, she opts 


mostly for at-home cook- 
ing or take-out options, 
which takes a toll on the 
business service workers 
receive. Many restaurant 
workers rely heavily on tips 
as part of their income, and 
now that people are doing 
more take-out, tipping has 
dropped significantly. 

Pitpit said she agrees 
with health officials and 
thinks it is a good idea to 
have a statewide shutdown 
again in order to slow down 
the spread of COVID-19 
and deter those who do not 
follow the recommended 
guidelines from continuing 
to do so. 

“T kind of like it, because 
I think it’s a good idea ex- 
cept that people don’t lis- 
ten and actually stay inside 


Guests dine at the Fullerton Brew Co. with COVID-19 guidelines set in place. (Camille Manaloto / Daily Titan) 


Closed: ICU 
capacity under 
15% threshold 
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Southern California has a 
12.5% ICU bed availability as of 
Dec. 5, according to the Califor- 
nia COVID-19 website. The Or- 
ange County Health Care Agen- 
cy also reported that as of Dec. 
5, there are 842 people current- 
ly hospitalized for COVID-19, 
with 193 of them in the ICU. 
The state has been divided 
into 5 regions: Northern Cal- 
ifornia, Greater Sacramento, 
the Bay Area, San Joaquin Val- 
ley and Southern California. 
“All within just the next few 
weeks, our ICU capacity in the 
state of California will drop in 
these five regions,’ Newsom 
said during a press conference. 
Certain sectors that are allowed 
to remain open include schools 
that have received a waiver from 
the state, retail businesses that min- 
imize capacity to 20% and restau- 
rants that provide takeout and de- 
livery only. Non-essential travel 
has also been temporarily restrict- 
ed statewide. Don Barnes, Orange 
County sheriff, urged the public to 
follow public health guidelines but 
said law enforcement would not be 
enforcing the stay-at-home order. 
Compliance with health orders is 
a matter of personal responsibility 
and not law enforcement, he said. 
“To put the onus on law en- 
forcement to enforce these orders 


against law-abiding citizens who 
are already struggling through 
difficult circumstances, while at 
the same time criticizing law en- 
forcement and taking away tools 
to do our jobs, is both contradic- 
tory and disingenuous,” Barnes 
said in a statement on Saturday. 
He said that deputies would not 
respond to calls to enforce compli- 
ance with social gatherings or stay- 
at-home orders. Orange County re- 
turned to the purple tier on Nov. 17, 
which is the most restrictive of the 
four reopening tiers. On Nov. 21, a 
one-month curfew began across all 
counties in the purple tier, includ- 
ing all of Southern California. The 
curfew ordered residents to stay 
home from 10 p.m. to 5 am. with 
the exception of essential activities, 
sparking a protest in Huntington 
Beach. Although they are unable to 
congregate, Newsom encouraged 
Californians to stay active. He said 
that the exercise should not take 
place indoors where there is a lot of 
mingling, but instead it should be 
focused on outdoor activities such 
as walking, hiking or biking. 
“None of us are naive, I cer- 
tainly am not of the mental 
stress that all of us are under, 
not just the financial distress 
that many are under and more 
still with this stay-at-home or- 
der, but we want to encourage 
activity,” Newsom said. 
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because they don’t take it 
that seriously,” Pitpit said. 
“But, I feel like if every- 
body did their part, then it 
would work better.” 

Pitpit said that the gov- 
ernment should financial- 
ly support businesses that 
are hurting as they have had 
to limit capacity and suf- 
fered a loss of revenue as a 
result. 

People who would like 
to support these business- 
es can visit Fullerton Brew 
Co. Monday 3-9 p.m., Tues- 
day through Friday 11:30 
a.m. to 9 p.m. and 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. on Saturday’s and Sun- 
day’s. Those interested in 
Eggbred can visit Monday 
through Friday 6 a.m. to 2 
p-m. or during the weekend 
at 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
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Column: Cooking feeds my self-care ritual 


Spending quality time in 
the kitchen has improved 
my overall well being. 


ZARA FLORES 
Asst. Editor 


If the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic has taught me one thing, 
it’s the value of my health. As 
much as I love to work out, 
crafting a healthier lifestyle 
has always been my biggest 
weakness. 

Going into this fall se- 
mester of online instruction, 
I thought it would be easi- 
er than any other. I had lost 
my job due to the pandem- 
ic, leaving me much more 
time to dedicate to my school 
work. However, without any- 
thing else to structure my 
work around, I would spend 
hours at my dining room ta- 
ble slouched in front of my 
laptop. 

My mental health began to 
take a hit and, subsequent- 
ly, my physical health spi- 
raled downhill. I felt so over- 
whelmed with plenty of tasks 
to complete as time ticked 
away rapidly. I stopped priori- 
tizing exercising but I tried to 
compensate for it by not eat- 
ing fast food. 

It worked for a while. I 
would do my best to stay 
away from junk food but 
nothing I ate required using 
the stovetop or oven. I would 


assemble a sandwich or have 
a frozen meal for dinner, but 
I knew I wasn’t getting the fit- 
ness results I wanted. 

In the hopes of improving 
my physical health, I decided 
to give meal-prepping a go. 

As soon as I started, the 
physical and mental health 
benefits were apparent. I had 
always wanted to cook but it 
seemed like such a daunting 
task. Having no idea where 
to start, I stuck to the basics. 
Chicken and vegetables with 
a pasta salad for lunch be- 
came my daily routine. 

Carving out a couple of 


hours of my day to cook a 
week’s worth of lunch and 
dinner, I would listen to mu- 
sic or put on a podcast in the 
background while I zoned in 
on chopping vegetables and 
making sure the pasta didn’t 
stick to the bottom of the 
pot. 

Due to the focus and atten- 
tion that cooking requires, I 
found the perfect opportuni- 
ty to step away from my lap- 
top and decompress from my 
work. 

Cooking allowed me to 
make time for myself in my 
busy schedule and ensure that 
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the quality of the food I ate 
was a priority in my life. 

My weekly meal prep ses- 
sion became a ritual that I 
looked forward to all week 
long. Meal-prepping became 
a part of my self-care routine, 
although the fun and reward- 
ing aspects of it quickly be- 
came repetitive. 

Eventually, I switched to 
a meal-kit delivery service, 
which sends three meals a 
week for two people at a cost 
of $25-$30. This consistency 
added more structure to my 
meals and provided me with 
a good portion of protein with 


carbs, grains and greens. 

The delivery service helped 
me explore cooking in the 
way I had always wanted to. I 
learned easy ways to cook ba- 
sic side dishes like rice and to 
utilize ingredients that were 
already in my pantry to add 
a twist on something simple, 
like a sauce for chicken. 

Ultimately, my desire to eat 
healthier and cook more goes 
hand in hand with my excite- 
ment to work out again. Even 
though finals are right around 
the corner, I feel more relaxed 
after adopting a_ healthier 
lifestyle. 

For those like me who are 
intimidated by the idea of 
cooking, don’t be. Taste dif- 
ferent flavors and discover 
what kind of meals you gravi- 
tate toward. Keeping an open 
mind will guide you to unique 
dishes that you may relish in. 
There’s an endless supply of 
recipes online that can help 
prepare you for the kitchen. 

As tempting as it may be 
to pick up fast food instead of 
taking the time to cook, pre- 
paring your own meals can 
help save money and poten- 
tially act as a form of self-care. 
Cooking has helped me listen 
to my body and understand 
that I need to fuel it in order to 
feel energized every day. I’m 
able to look after myself phys- 
ically and mentally through 
the act of cooking in the kitch- 
en, and it’s empowering. 


Mental illness should never be minimized 


Joking about disorders 
romanticizes the impact 
of its consequences. 


KENNEDI LOPES 
Asst. Editor 


In the age of mental health 
awareness and advocacy for 
treatment of mental instabil- 
ity, a clashing trend that has 
grown increasingly common is 
the romanticization of mental 
illness, eating disorders and 
the misuse of related terms. 

While this unfortunate be- 
havior could be an act of ig- 
norance and _ irresponsibility, 
its Consequences are danger- 
ous as it incites the idea that 
mental disorders shouldn’t be 
taken seriously even among 


medical professionals, or gives 
the impression that they’re 
“tragically beautiful.” 

Used far too often, obses- 
sive-compulsive disorder has 
been included in casual con- 
versation as a way to describe 
a person who might be quirky 
or likes cleaning. 

However, what people don’t 
realize when they use phrases 
like “I’m so OCD” is the real- 
ity that people diagnosed with 
the disorder suffer in many as- 
pects of their day-to-day life. 

“For many, ‘OCD’ has be- 
come synonymous with words 
like ‘clean’ or ‘organized’ — 
qualities most would say are 
good. When OCD is seen as 
something “good” rather than 
as a devastating illness, it’s 
stripped of its reality,’ Fatima 
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Tipu wrote in The Atlantic. 

Twitter users, some having 
been diagnosed with OCD 
themselves, have expressed 
similar frustrations when it 
comes to the misuse of the dis- 
order in conversation and even 
insensitive catchphrases on 
clothing brand items. 

OCD isn’t just about clean- 
liness or perfectionism like 
the depiction of Monica in 
“Friends.” The disorder often- 
times forces those diagnosed 
with it to engage in unwant- 
ed compulsions, social isola- 
tion, constant need for reassur- 
ance from others and difficulty 
forming stable relationships. 

The perceived casual nature 
of OCD strips sufferers of the 
disorder from the validity and 
seriousness of their circum- 
stances. It potentially stigma- 
tizes OCD as a helpful tool to 
maintain organization, instead 
of the burdensome intrusion 
on people’s lives that it actu- 
ally is. 

This kind of  stigmatiza- 
tion is also prominent when it 
comes to the inaccurate use of 
words and phrases related to 
depression and self-harm. 

Particularly among young- 
er generations, the topic of de- 
pression, self-harm and suicide 
have become incredibly over- 
used and exaggerated for co- 
medic relief. People frequently 
use the word “depressed” as a 
synonym for sad or bored and 
talk about killing themselves 
to be funny. 

Not that it needs to be clar- 
ified, but this behavior isn’t 
OK. 

With depression comes hos- 
pitalizations, debilitating fa- 
tigue, suicide and self-harm 
ideation or attempts; none of 
these symptoms should be the 
punchline of a joke. 

Instead of using unnec- 
essary language that might 


trigger someone who has lost 
a person to suicide or is suf- 
fering from depression and 
thoughts of suicide them- 
selves, everyone should aim to 
express their emotions accu- 
rately and rethink using words 
like these in an attempt to get 
a laugh. 

Joking about committing 
suicide and labeling one’s 
sadness or temporary nega- 
tive circumstance as depres- 
sion devalues the dangers of 
this disorder and cruciality for 
those suffering and seeking 
treatment. 

Similarly, eating disorders 
have consistently been a major 
issue, especially among teens 
and young adults. Society’s 
beauty standards have shaped 
young minds into placing their 
worth on the size of their fig- 
ure and symmetry of their 
face, forcing them to search 
for happiness in toxic behav- 
iors such as restrictive dieting, 
binging and purging. 

As if eating disorders like 
anorexia, bulimia and compul- 
sive eating don’t carry enough 
turmoil on people struggling 
with them, the misuse of eat- 
ing disorder terminology and 
glamorization of disordered 
behavior have further nor- 
malized eating disorders. In 
effect, this has made some 
people want to be diagnosed 
with these disorders to be 
“trendy.” 

Longing to have an eating 
disorder for the desire to shed 
a couple pounds means volun- 
tarily ignoring the vastness of 
eating disorders and their ef- 
fect on the human body and 
mind. 

Whether or not someone’s 
eating disorder causes them 
to lose weight, the addition- 
al effects like potential hair 
loss, kidney failure, intesti- 
nal damages and seizures will 


always outweigh what shows 
up on the scale. It’s not beau- 
tiful and it’s not something to 
be desired. 

The progression toward 
honesty and openness about 
mental illness within commu- 
nities, over online platforms 
and throughout television me- 
dia is just one of the many so- 
cial advancements within the 
last decade. 

But this growth has had a 
boomerang effect, as some 
conversations surrounding 
mental health have been ma- 
nipulated and twisted into a 
means of beautifying disor- 
ders and shaming treatment 
opportunities. 

The bottom line is this: Stop 
using phrases referring to seri- 
ous mental illnesses inappro- 
priately, stop joking about sui- 
cide and stop encouraging diet 
culture. 

Instead, try to gain a better 
education of these disorders. 
Muting the normalization 
and romanticization of disor- 
dered behaviors simultaneous- 
ly spreads awareness of stig- 
ma, symptoms and treatment 
options. In addition, signs of 
mental illness within friends 
and family will be easier to 
identify. 

Your voice is important. Use 
it wisely. 

If you or someone you know 
suffers from a mental illness 
or would like to have more 


information, consider these 
options: 

The National Alli- 
ance on Mental Illness: 


1-800-950-6264 

National Suicide Prevention 
Lifeline: 1-800-273-8255 

National Eating —Disor- 
ders Association Helpline: 
1-800-931-2237 

Substance Abuse and Men- 
tal Health Services Adminis- 
tration: 1-800-662-4357 
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Music: No stop to the (virtual) party 


CONTINUED FROM | 1 

As soon as stay-at-home 
restrictions were lifted, 
plans began to come into 
place for the foreseeable fu- 
ture of live music. Among 
many other companies, In- 
somniac announced its 
first batch of Park ’N Rave 
events, which sold out. The 
drought of raves for a good 
portion of the year was fi- 
nally coming to an end. 

For Park ‘N Raves, tickets 
are paid for by car, which 
is capped at five people per 
vehicle. Every extra per- 
son, with the maximum at 
eight people, pays an ex- 
tra “companion” fee. Prices 


were also tiered depend- 
ing on your party’s proxim- 
ity to the stage. The closer 
the spot, the better the light 
show and the higher the 
cost. 

While they don’t check 
people individually upon 
entrance, a swift car inspec- 
tion is done to ensure safety. 
Throughout the event, secu- 
rity carts patrol around the 
car spaces to ensure that ev- 
eryone is abiding by mask 
guidelines. 

The ultimate way to stay 
safe from COVID-19 is to 
stay home at all times, but 
measures to keep all parties 
safe have been put in place. 


Masks must be worn at all 
times unless participants 
are in their vehicle, and car 
slots are six feet apart with 
metal railings separating 
each party. 

Insomniac allows attend- 
ees to order refreshments 
from an online menu to be 
delivered to your car, but 
the event does not provide 
alcohol. The menu selec- 
tion is decent, but bringing 
food and drinks from home 
is also allowed. 

While the lights are most 
visible from the front, the 
sound systems are spread 
throughout. Raves are 
known to go into the late 


night — most pre-COVID 
events went until 2 a.m. 
Park ‘N Rave goes from 6 
p-m. until 10 p.m. and par- 
ties are encouraged to dec- 
orate their spots and make 
them comfy for the show. 

Portable tables are per- 
mitted for any games and 
bringing lawn chairs is en- 
couraged to provide seating. 
Preparing with clothing that 
will withstand any harsh 
weather is a must. 

This is the current state of 
live music, and it is a good 
compromise for those who 
attend safely and conscious- 
ly. It’s no comparison to 
being in a crowd, enjoying 


music and meeting peo- 
ple, but it beats reminiscing 
about the good old days. On 
the bright side, this method 
doesn’t leave you incredibly 
tired from standing in a sea 
of sweaty people. 
Insomniac and many oth- 
er companies continue to 
throw drive-in raves most 
weekends. They constant- 
ly seek and abide with any 
new coming restrictions ap- 
plied by the government. 
Make sure to wear a mask 
and practice social distanc- 
ing from those who aren’t 
in your party or there is the 
possibility of being kicked 
out after three warnings. 


A fresh, modern outlook on androgyny 


A guide to exploring 
new style avenues and 
inspire self-expression. 


MICHELLE IBANEZ 
Editor 
JIYO CAYABYAB 
Asst. Editor 


Harry Styles made histo- 
ry as the first man to grace 
the cover of Vogue Maga- 
zine by himself, and he did 
so in a dress. 

The world erupted with 
mixed emotions when 
Styles and Vogue present- 
ed the cover. While some 
people complained about 
seeing a man in tradition- 
al women’s clothing, oth- 
er viewers like supported 
Styles’ form of expression. 

Puerto Rican reggaetone- 
ro Bad Bunny also blurred 
the lines between tradi- 
tional men’s and women’s 
clothing. Earlier this year, 
he released the music vid- 
eo for his highly anticipat- 
ed single “Yo Perreo Sola.” 
The video featured Bad 
Bunny dressed in drag as he 
attempted to fight for wom- 
en’s rights. 

Both Styles and Bad Bun- 
ny are adamant support- 
ers of self-expression and 
wearing or using items that 
are more geared toward 
women. Their use of cloth- 
ing is inspiring a generation 
of people who want to feel 
free, and what better way to 
do that than with fashion? 

Traditional ways’ of 
dressing are dated; today, 
people want to experiment 
with their look, show indi- 
viduality and express what 
they feel through cloth- 
ing. Constricting ourselves 
by gendering our clothing 
closes off half of a store to 
choose clothes from, while 
gender-neutral clothes 
open up many possibili- 
ties for genuinely killer 
outfits. 

Here are tips to help 
transform your closet: 
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Play with Color 


Color is the most ba- 
sic play out of the book. 
Playing with color doesn’t 
mean popping in an occa- 
sional pink here and there 
and calling it feminine. Use 
the full-color spectrum, 
and don’t be afraid of pas- 
tels, neons, nudes or mut- 
ed tones. Make sure to use 
colors that complement each 
other. 

Trends: As winter ap- 
proaches, dark colors with 
neutrals such as different 
shades of brown are popular 
for unisex streetwear. 


Play with shapes 

Whether it’s a deep-cut 
neck or a structured shoul- 
der-padded garment, shapes 
make all the difference be- 
tween masculine and fem- 
inine. If you want a more 
feminine look, choose piec- 
es with softer lines. On the 


other hand, clothes with 
more defined lines create a 
sense of masculinity. Com- 
plementing each piece with 
the other can make a bal- 
anced outfit. 

Trends: Varsity jackets are 
popular again, and can give 
structure to any outfit. 


Play with texture 

Clothes that flow can be 
paired with clothes that 
have structure. Flow gives 
clothing a feminine feel, 
while stiff and structured 
workwear gives a mascu- 
line one. Fashion icons 
like Styles have used the 
combination of flowy tops 
with structured pants to 
create a_ well-balanced 
outfit. The movement of 
the garment can convey ei- 
ther side of the spectrum. 

Trends: ‘80s-era cloth- 
ing styles are resurfac- 
ing: Flowy pants and tight 


tops are back. 


Play with accessories 

Jewelry, bags, shoes and 
hats — don’t skip the de- 
tails with your outfits. The 
trend of men using acces- 
sories has spread far and 
wide. Piercings are becom- 
ing more acceptable and it 
opens up new ways to fur- 
ther individualize your look. 
Wear shoes like sneakers to 
appear more masculine or 
wear heeled boots for a fem- 
inine touch. 

Trends: Trucker hats and 
Jordans are making a come- 
back for all genders, while 
the pearl necklace trend re- 
cently opened up for men. 


Play with different aesthetics 
You don’t need to stick to 
one aesthetic. You have the 
freedom to be Scary Spice, 
Sporty Spice, Baby Spice, 
Ginger Spice or Posh Spice. 


JIYO CAYABYAB / DAILY TITAN 


Don’t feel pressured to box 
yourself into one kind of 
look. 

Trends: Workwear brands, 
such as Dickies and Car- 
hartt, are back in style. 
Hypebeast culture is out. 
Thrifted, unbranded vintage 
clothing is in. 


Play with the unconventional 

Dressing more _ gen- 
der-neutral doesn’t mean 
you have to wear a skirt to 
prove the point. Wear what- 
ever makes you feel good 
and don’t be afraid to shop 
in any section of a store. 
(We promise, no one is 
looking.) 

If you don’t know where 
to start, fashion maga- 
zines are an easy way to 
find inspiration, and the 
free app Pinterest is also 
a great place to begin cre- 
ating or recreating your 
favorite looks. 
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The documentary dims 
the album’s meaning 
with its lack of analysis. 


STEPHENY GEHRIG 
Editor 


Though Taylor Swift hit 
high notes this year, her new- 
est documentary “Folklore: 
The Long Pond Studio Ses- 
sions” fell flat. 

Released on Disney+ Nov. 
25 and directed by Swift, the 
documentary tells the story 
of how her album “Folklore” 
came to be with the album’s 
other two songwriters: Jack 
Antonoff and Aaron Dess- 
ner. The documentary starts 
with clips of Swift recording 
“Folklore” in her room and 
then shifts into commentary 
from all three on the mak- 
ing of the album. Swift, An- 
tonoff and Dessner speak 
about the inspirations for the 
songs and the experience of 
making the album separate- 
ly from each other. The doc- 
umentary reveals that this is 
the first time they have met 
in the same room or played 
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Taylor Swift’s ‘Folklore’ concert 
film fails to take fans over the pond 


the album together because 
they have been collaborating 
on it virtually. 

“T think it’s really import- 
ant to play it. I think it will 
take that for me to realize 
that it’s a real album. Seems 
like a big mirage,’ Swift 
said. 

Swift’s talent for storytell- 
ing sets her apart from most 
artists. Her previous records 
have featured her commen- 
tary on the writing process 
in which she divulges from 
her personal life as inspi- 
ration for her songs. How- 
ever, “Folklore,’’ showcas- 
es Swift’s creativity as she 
creates her own stories with 
characters inspired by celeb- 
rities and family members. 
Swift is typically known for 
the autobiographical nature 
of her albums, and she said 
in the documentary that she 
wanted to follow a storyline 
of her own creation. 

“It’s that kind of coun- 
try music narrative de- 
vice,’ Swift said. “This 
is the first album that I 
let go of that need to be 
100% autobiographical.” 


Swift continues to be vul- 
nerable and reveals that she 
created “Folklore” during 
a period of loneliness and 
loss. She said that she had 
felt “listless” and “purpose- 
less” during the first three 
days of lockdown due to the 
COVID-19 pandemic. But in 
feeling that way, she said she 
was able to harness her cre- 
ativity to create the storyline 
for the album. 

“T didn’t even tell my label 
until a week before we put 
it out that it existed,’ Swift 
said. “I thought it was going 
to be stressful and I thought I 
was going to have to kind of 
stand up with shaking hands 
being like ‘I promise I know 
what I’m doing.” 

Swift speaks on the signif- 
icance of songs like “Mirror- 
ball” and “This is Me Try- 
ing,’ as she said that these 
songs reflect the way that she 
feels in the spotlight. When 
speaking on the song “The 
Last Great American Dynas- 
ty,’ Antonoff stated that the 
song was more personal than 
the other tracks on the album 
as Swift was able to express 


If you know, 
you know. 


Sign up to have the highlights from 


each weekly issue sent straight to 


your inbox! 


Be in the know. 


http: / /newsletter.dailytitan.news/ 


herself through stories of 
other people. 

“That song is such a ‘Folk- 
lore’ moment to me because 
it’s not about you but it’s all 
about you,” Antonoff said. “I 
think it’s the most revealing 
thing. I think it’s so deeply 
personal. It really hits you in 
the gut when you hear that at 
the end.” 

Prior to the documenta- 
ry, fans theorized that Wil- 
liam Bowery, who collab- 
orated with Swift on the 
tracks “Betty” and “Exile,” 
was Harry Styles, due to the 
similarities between his al- 
bum “Fine Line” and “Folk- 
lore.” But, Swift reveals that 
she collaborated with Joe Al- 
wyn, her boyfriend who was 
listed on the album under the 
pseudonym William Bowery, 
to write the songs. Instead of 
writing break up songs about 
exes, Swift has moved to 
writing break up songs with 
her current partner. 

Similar to “Miss Amer- 
icana,’ a documentary on 
Swift that focuses on her as 
a performer, “Folklore: The 
Long Pond Studio Session,” 


provides insight on Swift’s 
process for writing the al- 
bum, but only offers a sur- 
face-level examination. 

Unlike her usual commen- 
taries on previous albums, 
Swift provides little to no in- 
formation that wasn’t already 
known about her songs. 
Swift allows audiences to 
see her, Antonoff and Dess- 
ner perform the album in an 
intimate setting, but the doc- 
umentary fails to let audi- 
ences understand the deeper 
meanings and significance of 
“Folklore.” 

“Folklore: The Long Pond 
Studio Session” serves as a 
way for Swift to recognize 
that the album is real, and 
gives her the ability to per- 
form the songs for her audi- 
ence as she is unable to due 
to COVID-19. The perfor- 
mances in the documenta- 
ry are enjoyable to watch as 
Swift, Antonoff and Dessner 
add their own twists to the 
songs, as they are all acous- 
tic. But, if you’re looking to 
understand the origins of 
the album’s songs, you won’t 
find it in this documentary. 


(Disney+) 
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Jermiah Abano 


Jermiah Abano is a fourth year CSUF student. 
He has great taste in music and an eye for 
fashion. Not only is he a great friend, he’s really 
cool and creative. He got into photography 
as a hobby, but has since worked with local 
models and has been featured on Cha20’s 


Instagram. 


Check out his Instagram: @jjerabano 


Mustaches, galaxy 
leggings,andskinny 
jeans... Trends of 
this decade may 
have been odd, 
but the music was 
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H O RO S C O P E WRITTEN by Stepheny Gehrig 
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(Jul. 23- 
Aug. 22) 
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(Aug. 23- 
Sep. 22) 


You might be feeling unstable 
in your friendships. However, 
keep in mind that friendships 
require communication. Even 
if the stars are ruling your 
sign, make sure to let those 
who are close to you know 
what’s bothering you. 


Your desire for self-care will 
be at its peak. Try to find ways 
to push yourself and motivate 
yourself. Take advantage of 
this energy to stomp out bad 
habits and pick up new ones 
that will help you and give 
you a change of pace. 


Keep in mind that you should 
not feel as if you’re spread 
too thin. This week you may 
take on too much and it might 
leave you feeling as if you 
can’t finish your projects. Try 
to remind yourself that it’s OK 
to ask for help. 


You might feel as if you’re not 
being fulfilled by the universe. 
Keep in mind that the universe 
will provide for you what you 
need at that moment. If you 
feel like something isn’t being 
provided for you, then it’s not 
the right time for it. 


This week may be turbulent 
for you. You may feel cheated 
or blindsided by your friends. 
Acknowledging those feelings 
may aid you in moving on 
or confronting your friends. 
Make sure to keep an open 
mind. 


You've been booking yourself 
up with socializing, work and 
other obligations. This week 
might push you to the limit 
as some of your activities 
overlap with each other. Take 
some time to rearrange your 
schedule. 


IB Influences may be at their 
peak this week. You might 
RA feel that other people are 
BoP 53) influencing your decisions 
and that your voice isn’t being 
heard. Stand your ground on 
your choices because your 
opinion matters too. 


COR Last month might have been 
rough since you were lacking 

PIO motivation, but this week 
has new offers lying in store 
for you. It will bring a bout 
of motivation and will also 
provide you with new desires. 


(Oct, 23- 
Nov. 21) 


AGITT This week is full of love 
ARIUS for you. Let your true 


feelings shine, this week, 

larg and allow yourself to be 

vulnerable. Enjoy _ this 
week, Sagittarius. 


desire to work 


APR te 
CORN on yourself will peak. 


This week will bring an 
(Dec. 22- lik thar Tale 
Jan. 19) energy like no other. Take 
advantage of this to stomp out 
bad habits. Use schedules to 
set a routine and keep yourself 
accountable. 


U This week might leave you 
questioning your decisions, 
RI US but trust your gut. Seeking 
advice from others may 
help in feeling more stable, 
but understanding what 
benefits you will ultimately be 
the best way to feel secure. 


(Jan. 20- 
Feb. 18) 


IS Going with the flow is the 
vibe for you this week, Pisces. 

C = S This week might throw various 
(Feb. 19- unexpected obstacles. This 
ae offers a great opportunity for 
you to learn how to adapt to 

a variety of situations. Take 

this as a learning experience! 


Apple Pie Frappuccino 
Order a Creme Frappuccino with 2 pumps of cinnamon dolce syrup, 2 pumps of 
caramel sauce, heavy cream, and apple juice blended together. Top it off with 

whipped cream. 


S’Mores Hot Chocolate 
Orderaiced chaitea with 3 pumps of pumpkin sauce and coconut milkinstead of the 
usual milk you get. 


The Fall Breeze Drink 
Order a venti iced chai tea with half and half instead of milk. Ask for 4 pumps of 
cinnamon dolce syrup and a caramel drizzle topping. 


OR, dC) 


4 or a poem? 


1) 


Want to nominate for Titan 
of the Week or submit art 


Scan the QR code or 
Visit https://forms.gle/ 
Co1f93M7TFdGJeMn6 


OAC) 


Starbucks Holiday Drink Recipes 


Although Starbucks has their own holiday drinks for 
this season, frequent Starbucks goers have created 
customized recipes for the holiday season: 


Want to share your Fast Food 
or Restaurant hacks? 


Scan the QR code or Visit: 
https://forms.gle/6tK4q34EU9gmre5p8 
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Staying on par on and off the green 


Men’s golf head coach Jason 
Drotter emphasizes balance 
with his players’ lives. 


CHLOE LE 
Asst. Editor 


Cal State Fullerton’s men’s 
golf was among many sports 
teams to have an unfinished 
season due to the closure 
of college campuses. After 
coming off of a tournament 
win, the team was en route 
to Arizona for the Grand 
Canyon University Invita- 
tional before their season 
was Officially canceled due 
to COVID-19. 

After coaching golf at 
CSUF for the past 11 years, 
head coach Jason Drotter 
has had his fair share of tri- 
als and tribulations. How- 
ever, once the season got 
canceled in March, Drotter 
said he was devastated, es- 
pecially because the team 
was the favorite to win the 
championship. 

“For us, 2020 was cut 
short and was on pace to be 
one of our best seasons ever, 
if not the best,” Drotter said. 
“That’s a terrible feeling. It 
was terrible for the kids, it 
was terrible for us coaches. 
I feel for the guys, I feel for 
the kids that missed out on 
it.” 

Drotter started off like 
most of his athletes, as he 
played collegiate golf at Cal 
State Long Beach. He then 
turned to play professional- 
ly in 1995 and played for a 
few years on the mini tours. 
He began coaching high 
school golf and like many 
college athletes, Drotter 
said he struggled to balance 
his athletic career and his 
academics. 

“IT wish I had taken my ac- 
ademics a little bit more se- 
riously while I was an ath- 
lete,’ Drotter said. “That 
experience I think really 
helped me as a coach. When 
I finished my athletic career, 


Head coach Jason Drotter instructs the team during practice on Dec. 4 at Black and Gold Golf Club in Yorba 
Linda. (Eliza Green / Daily Titan) 


I did not finish my degree, 
so going back and having to 
finish my degree was a little 
bit overwhelming, working 
full time and finishing my 
degree.” 

Now as a coach, Drotter 
said he understands the im- 
portance of balance in his 
athletes’ lives. One chal- 
lenge he often runs into is 
getting his golfers to stay 
focused on their academics 
along with their athletics. 

“If they make their aca- 
demics and athletics num- 
ber one and two in their life, 


either way, they can excel 
in both, but if the social life 
creeps up to number one or 
two, then something will 
give,” Drotter said. 

Drotter’s coaching style is 
about being reasonable but 
strict. Because of his expe- 
rience coaching other teams, 
he said he has learned how 
to adapt to every season 
and how to adapt his coach- 
ing style for his current 
athletes. 

“This is a different genera- 
tion. When I grew up, if the 
coach said go run bleachers, 


you went and ran bleach- 
ers. It’s just what you did,” 
Drotter said. “Now _ this 
generation, they have all 
the answers at their finger- 
tips. So if you tell them to 
run bleachers, they’re going 
to ask why. But if you give 
them an answer, they’ll go 
run bleachers” 

Fortunately for Drotter, 
the golf team was able to re- 
sume practice but the team is 
limited to eight hours a week 
while following COVID-19 
safety protocols. 

“Because of the nature 


of the sport, it’s outdoors, 
naturally socially distant, 
my guys were able to prac- 
tice playing pretty much 
throughout COVID — just 
not with the college, but on 
their own,” Drotter said. “I 
think that’s the one fortu- 
nate thing for our athletes 
is that they were able to 
maintain their game where- 
as a lot of other athletes that 
play indoors didn’t have that 
opportunity.” 

As for his life outside of 
golf, Drotter said he en- 
joys the outdoors as well as 
watching his two twin girls 
play travel ball. As a coach 
of eight players, Drotter 
knows a thing or two about 
discipline, but when it comes 
to his daughters, all walls 
are down, he said. 

“It’s interesting because 
I can bring a different per- 
spective to the girls that sort 
of relates to their athletics,” 
Drotter said. “So, I think 
that I can help them in a way 
that their coaches can’t. I 
think that that’s a benefit to 
them. However, in their per- 
sonal lives, they’ve got me 
wrapped around their fin- 
gers. They’re pretty spoiled. 
It’s a little different approach 
to my guys on the team. 

Drotter’s experience as 
a coach has prepared him 
to tackle any obstacles that 
come his way such as_ the 
current coronavirus pan- 
demic. Although COVID-19 
has interrupted the golf sea- 
son, Drotter said he under- 
stands the leadership role he 
holds. 

“There’s an incredibly deep 
responsibility that we as coach- 
es have, to make sure that we 
prepare these young men for life 
outside and after school,” Drot- 
ter said. “We have to make sure 
that we graduate them, we have 
to make sure that they have suc- 
cess athletically. We have to 
make sure that we make them 
better human beings by the 
time they leave here.” 


Fostering the heart of CSUF tennis 


Head coach Dianne Matias 
hasn’t let the women’s team 
to lose sight of its goals. 


JIYO CAYABYAB 
Asst. Editor 


As the COVID-19 pan- 
demic interrupted college 
athletics this year, Cal State 
Fullerton women’s tennis 
head coach, Dianne Matias, 
worked on the heart of her 
team. 

Since becoming the head 
coach at CSUF in 2013, 
Matias has been part of the 
turning point for the team 
in their goal towards a Big 
West Championship, which 
included being named Big 
West Conference Coach of 
the Year in 2016. 

Tennis was a family af- 
fair for the Matias family, 
she said. Her father played 
college tennis and was a 
private coach in the Phil- 
ippines, and Matias started 
taking lessons from him in 
her youth. 

After immigrating to 
America from the Philip- 
pines when she was six, Ma- 
tias said that she is still very 
in touch with her Filipino 
side. She finds pride in her 


Filipino American identity, 
even if her Tagalog isn’t as 
fluent as the rest of her fam- 
ily, she said. 

The only discrepancy she 
said she feels with the Fil- 
ipino American identity 
is the freedom her parents 
gave her to dream and use 
her talents. 

“My whole family is so 
tennis oriented and I know 
Filipino Americans are 
like, ‘Be a nurse, do this, do 
that, but my dad, he enjoyed 
the sport so much like my 
mom. They really like be- 
ing around the sport,’ Ma- 
tias said. 

Matias grew up in the 
Gardena and Carson area, 
a hotspot for the Filipino 
American community. She 
said she found that Filipinos 
in tennis are a tight com- 
munity, and met a colleague 
who would stick with her all 
the way through college at 
USC. 

As a coach, Matias said 
she holds her players to the 
same standards she holds 
herself. Not only does she 
expect her players to meet 
her expectations, but she 
also wants them to hold 
professionalism. 

Coaching the game how 


Matias learned in the be- 
ginning is how she breaks 
through to her players, she 
said. The passion and belief 
she has for each of her play- 
ers is evident by her players’ 
individual achievements as 
well. 

Natalie Duffy, a freshman 
and player on the team, said 
that individual training with 
Matias helped her get back 
into the game and pushed 
her to better her playing. 

“Dianne is a tough but 
understanding coach. She 
knows how to be tough, but 
also how to relax. Dianne’s 
expectation is different for 
every player since we are 
all not the same person, but 
overall, she expects us to be 
the best we can be and have 
no regrets at the end,” Duffy 
said. 

While Duffy has yet to ex- 
perience a full season, she 
said that Matias has impact- 
ed her life by seeing the po- 
tential that other college 
coaches didn’t. 

As the pandemic hit in the 
middle of the golf season, 
the momentum that the team 
had gained came to a halt 
as practices stopped. Ma- 
tias wasted no time and set 
up team bonding meetings 


through Zoom, as she took 
control of the otherwise bad 
situation to teach her players 
the same heart and love for 
tennis that her father passed 
on to her. 

“During the summer, 
we would have talks about 
our ‘why. What is my own 
personal why? What’s the 
team’s personal why? Ask- 
ing the players, “Why are 
you at Fullerton’ and “Why 
are you playing tennis?’” 
Matias said, adding that it’s 
something they normally 
wouldn’t have the chance to 
do. 

Awaiting further instruc- 
tions from officials, the team 
is preparing as if a season is 
going forward normally. 

“I told them that these 
are challenging times, but 
we just wanna make sure 
we stay hopeful and that we 
kind of use it as an oppor- 
tunity. Even though we’re in 
the middle of a pandemic, 
there’s still ways that we can 
use this towards our advan- 
tage.” Matias said. 

Although Matias has prov- 
en to be an excellent coach, 
she still has plans to play 
tennis on a non-competitive 
level after she recovers from 
a shoulder surgery. 


After receiving a contract 
extension until 2023, Matias 
still has unfinished business 
at Fullerton. 

“I have no plans to go 
anywhere any time soon. 
So, I think I still have a lot 
of work to do here. There’s 
still certain things I want 
to accomplish as a coach 
while ’m at Fullerton and 
I feel like as a team, we’re 
just getting started,” Matias 
said. 

Matias has used the time 
the pandemic has given her 
to focus on receiving her 
master’s degree in sports 
management. She always 
plans on surrounding herself 
in the world of tennis even 
after her time as a coach is 
done. 

“T think tennis has giv- 
en me so many opportuni- 
ties. So, I do want to give 
back eventually whether, 
you know, that’s starting my 
own nonprofit with tennis, 
somehow just giving back,” 
Matias said. 

The legacy Matias said 
she hopes to leave at 
CSUF is being known as 
someone who not only put 
a lot into the program, but 
genuinely cared about fos- 
tering people’s growth. 
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